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towards the end of 1860. I fell into a position on his staff
similar to that which I had occupied under his predecessor. He
was as an official superior most kind, pleasant and satisfactory.

He was the son of Samuel Laing known in literature and
science as a traveller and an author. He had sat in Parliament
for many years, thereby acquiring practical acquaintance with
public business, together with a power of facile and expressive
speech. He possessed much financial experience, having been
connected with enterprises industrial and commercial In
general knowledge, intellectual grasp, penetrative insight,
capacity for gauging the probable direction of fluctuating circum-
stances and estimating the net result of conflicting considera-
tions, he was nearly equal to Wilson, his great predecessor. In
other respects, however, he was quite different from "Wilson,
with reference at least to the financial circumstances of India.
Without at all despising theory or abstract principle, he ap-
parently desired to ascertain and measure the practical needs of
the hour, to deal with them adequately up to their existing
limits and no more; to note considerately the strange pecu-
liarities of Oriental life and society, and to avoid raising
questions which though derived from the best analogies of
Europe might, if inopportunely pressed, do more harm than good
in the East. Thus he dwelt much less than Wilson upon
fundamental axioms as established by European statesmanship
or economic science; and was more disposed to take views
similar to those ordinarily held by men whose experience lay
entirely in India.

Immediately after his arrival in Calcutta, Laing was, during
January 1861, much pressed by requisitions from the Indian
treasury for the supply of funds. For the cash balances, which
had been satisfactorily high twelve months before, now suffered
depletion, because the expenses of military and police establish-
ments were not yet reduced to a normal standard. He used to
say under these emergent conditions that he was required, in
nautical analogy, to cry now " starboard," and now " port," before
he had time to fully examine his charts or to properly take his
bearings. His next anxiety was to ensure judicious modera-